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Modern Train Travel 



NEW Tourist Trains, comfortable and elaborately equipped, have been constructed for service on the 
Sunshine Route to the Wonderland of the North. An innovation associated with the con- 
struction is the use of roller bearings to eliminate noise and facilitate conversation. These are the 
first complete trains in Australia to be so equipped. A departure from previous practice is the 
adoption of the semi-elliptic roof which increases ceiling height and is specially beneficial in 
sleeping cars. The floors and roofs are lined with insulating material so as to reduce noise 
and afford greater comfort during hot weather. First-class coaches are panelled 
throughout with polished red cedar, and tastefully upholstered with red 
chrome leather. Each cabin has two spacious berths and is ^<< ^fai 
equipped with a wardrobe and a locker for each passenger, 
and other conveniences. The second-class cars are 
panelled in varnished Queensland pine, and up- 
holstered in red fabrex. Each cabin has three 
berths (compared with six formerly), a 
is fitted with a wash-basin and a hinged 
table. The Parlour Car is fitted w 
revolving armchairs ,* folding chairs 
are available on the spacious 
Observation Platform. The 
tables in the Dining Car are 
arranged near wide- 
visioned windows, and 
every provision has 
been made to ensure 
an excellent 
cuisine and 
efficient 
s e rvice. 
"Travel in 
comfort!"/ 




GREEN ISLAM 





Road of Romance 
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USTRALIA— " last sea- 
thing dredged by sailor 
Time from Space " — 
holds many charms and 
surprises even for her 
native'-born, who are just awakening 
to the fact that in scenic beauty and 
holiday attractions their own country 
i ■ is without peer. And this Land of 
Continuous Sunshine — the Queen State 
of the North— is rapidly gaining ascend- 
ancy in the affections of the Australian 
people as the perfect winter playground. 
Year after year a great exodus from the 
Southern States sets in like a sweeping tide — a 
pilgrimage to an Enchanted Land — -to North 
Queensland and the shimmering waters of the 
Great Barrier Reef, Mecca of the tourist. Since Cook's 
" Endeavour" cautiously threaded her way along the 
Queensland coast, scraping over the jagged teeth of the 
sunken coral reefs, distances have diminished; dangerous 
waters have been charted and made traffic channels for coastal 
shipping, and a great steel road has been cut through the vast 
tropical jungles of the mainland. The Sunshine Route offers the tourist 
unique railroad journey. In range of climate, variety of scenery, and diversity 
of interest, it has no comparison in the Commonwealth. It spans more than a thousand 
miles of the State's fertile littoral, links numerous thriving cities and towns, and provides the quickest 
and most interesting route from Southern capitals to the Magic Northland. Almost parallel to the 
Sunshine Route is the world's greatest coral reef, with its thousands of islands, coral cays and atolls, 
extending for more than 1 ,200 miles from a point opposite Bundaberg to Cape York. Across the crystal-clear 
tropic waters of this huge enchanting lagoon, launches and steamers provide connecting links between the 
" lazy isles " and the various ports of embarkation along the route. Thus a new and fascinating holiday 
location is brought within easy reach of the centres of population. Transported with every comfort and 
convenience, the tourist may travel from Brisbane to Cairns without a break in the journey of 1,043 miles — a 
sunlit road of adventure and romance that traverses scenes of historic interest and vistas of surpassing 
grandeur 

One of Queensland's chief charms to the tourist, however, must lie in her many-hued garment of tropical 
loveliness — colourful, exotic. No other State in the Commonwealth is so lavishly bedecked throughout the 
year. In the temperate South, her vast wheat belts ripple in the wind like illimitable cohorts of golden-tipped 
spears. In the glamorous North, land of swift fecundity and rich chocolate soils, leagues of waving sugar-cane 
surge over the hillsides and alluvial flats like a shoreless sea. Thousands of fat cattle stand knee-deep in the 
lush pastures of the rich coastal plains, and a myriad sheep, greater by a thousandfold than the flocks of the 
Bible patriarchs, roam the unending horizons of the Central, West, and South-West. 

Orchards, " fair as a garden of the Lord," bloom in the fathomless volcanic mud of the Blackall Range, 
bearing the golden-hued citrus and a largesse of tropical fruits, including papaws, pineapples, custard apples, 
bananas, mangoes, granadillas, and persimmons. And in the more temperate zone of the far-famed Granite 
Belt, at Stanthorpe, a wonderful dowry of grapes, apples, and stone fruits are among the sun-kissed harvest 
of the orchards. By a highly organised system of marketing these fruits are brought to the tables of Southern 
folk in all their pristine delectable lusciousness. 



The Call of the Tropics 
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F you are in a receptive mood at journey's end, as you stand on some jungle-clad mountain spur, you 
can almost feel the beauty of the Queensland bush as a palpable thing. You may see Turneresque sunsets 
— palettefuls of unheard-of pigments splashed across the canvas of the sky as by the joyous, magic 
fingers of some Master Painter — against which the hushed bushland sleeps in a sunshot cradle of bronze 
and enamel. 



Many and varied are the vivid kaleidoscopic pictures to be seen from the train window as the great 
Northern Express thunders over the Sunshine Route. In swift panoramas come picture after picture .... 
glimpses of white-capped breakers, like the endless charge of silver-maned cavalry rolling in from the blue 
Pacific . . . sheltered sea waters glinting beneath a cobalt sky . . . belts of tropical jungle waving their 
flowered foliage in the wind like stately banners of Old Castile . . . vivid oriflammes of colour in the dense 
green of frond and leaf . . . the heaved shoulders of rugged mountain spurs, dropping to unfathomed gorges 
" nigh as old as Time " . . colossi of Cainozoic, standing like rough-hewn monoliths of some bizarre Atlantis 
of the past . . . necklaces of cascades girdling the iron torsos of mighty ranges spewed up in volcanic cataclysms 
when Earth was young . . . filmy curtains of spray that fall unendingly to dizzy depths, unfolding in the 
shimmering sunlight like some gigantic Pompadour's fan radiant with colour and glowing with light . . . 
coral gardens where strange little creatures of the sea flame and flash in opal-studded waters . . . Here is 
a magic playground where the elixir of life, imprisoned between sea and sky, restores health and renews 
vitality. And always there is the languorous music of the silver tides, weaving the spell of the lorelei on 
distant reefs 

We pass through country rich in minerals — vast Aladdin's Caves of treasure exceeding the wealth 
of " Ormuz and of Ind " — gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, and every gem, including black opals and 
sapphires, and lustrous pearls from the world-famous fisheries of the Far North. Worth a King's ransom^ 
to Queensland, also, is the beche-de-mer and trochus shell industry with the East. As the tourist is whisked^ 
along the Sunshine Route he will notice an appreciable change in climate. 
Queensland undoubtedly stands pre-eminent as the ideal winter resort. The term 
" cold " can hardly be applied to even the most southerly part of the State, 
Brisbane having a mean minimum winter temperature of 49-8 degrees, 
and a mean winter maximum of 69-5 degrees. And one of the most s;i 
striking features of the climate is that within a few hours the 
humidity of the coastal plains can be left behind by ascending ^ 
3,000 to 4,000 feet to the highlands. On the famous 
Atherton Tableland, in the hinterland of Cairns, it has 
been so cool during December that log fires and 
blankets have been required. Even in midsummer 
the heat of the coastal plains is modified by regular . 
sea breezes. But we must hasten if we wish to Jk 
catch the Northern Express for the Sunshine 
Route. The great journey to the Tropic aWm 
Wonderland commences from Brisbane 
Central Station in the early evening. We a 
climb aboard to the comfortable berths . . 
a shrill whistle . . . the giant driving 
wheels of the locomotive revolve j§§|| 
. . . and with a roar we plunge into 
the night of gem-studded velvet, 
leaving behind us a city canopied in a 
myriad twinkling diamond points — 
a modern Corinth crowned amid 
the everlasting hills. 




Northward Bound 
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: The call comes again; the call comes again, 
A-whispering, a-whispering, it would not let me rest — " 

WAY, away we speed, ever following the Call of the Tropics. Past slumbering farmlands, through 
bush and over plains, roaring into the mysterious night to that more mysterious land— the Far North. 
Every turn of the racing wheels brings us nearer the heart of one of the richest and most picturesque 
dairying and fruitgrowing districts in Queensland — the Blackall Range. 

Like gigantic vedettes, the eleven Glass House Mountains, huge plugs of trachyte occurring 
in Mesozoic sedimentation, loom out of the velvet night, their peaks each morning bathed in Dawn's 
supernal fire, yearning now to the star-encrusted heavens. They stood there, immobile guardians of the 
virgin scrublands, when Captain Cook sailed into Moreton Bay and saw them towering, majestic and 
resentful, in the flooding sunlight of that far-off day, resembling in shape the glasshouses or furnaces of his 
native land— and thus he named them. 

From Landsborough the Sunshine Route lies athwart the tropical fruit and sugar growing North Coast 
district, and the scenery becomes increasingly beautiful as we journey onwards. Like a gorgeous patchwork 
quilt of living vegetation, tropical fruit farms cover the fertile slopes of the Blackall Range bordering the 
railroad on the left. Palmwoods is soon passed, and some distance to the right is noticed Buderim Mountain, 
famed for its bananas and citrus fruits. 

Excursions may be made to the various districts on the Blackall Range— from Landsborough to Maleny, 
Palmwoods to Montville, and from Nambour to Mapleton. On the very crest of the Range is Montville, the 
centre of the citrus-growing districts, from which point unsurpassed scenes of panoramic grandeur can be 
obtained. Morning mists and afternoon hazes, rainstorms and cloudy days, sunrise and evening shadows — all 
paint their own pictures. The seaside resorts of Caloundra, " calm as the Sleeping Beauty, her charm is hidden 
from careless eyes," and Mooloolaba, Alexandra Headland, Maroochydore, Coolum, and Noosa fill 
the ultimate horizon, their long miles of beaches gleaming like a gigantic silver scimitar. 
On a dark starry night the Double Island lighthouse can be seen revolving its huge 
^ beacon, and the lights of Nambour twinkling and crinkling below as though 
it were a pool reflecting the brilliant jewels of the heavens. Southwards, 
over ninety miles, the friendly lights of Moreton Bay wink palely. 
Woombye is the next station after Palmwoods, and then comes 
Nambour, an outpost area of the vast sugar belt of the North 
■k that lies far ahead on the Sunshine Route. Here you can 
see from the train windows the little narrow-gauge 
i tramlines which go snaking away over the hills to 
tap the hinterland of its precious cane. Nambour 
has the distinction of possessing the most southern 
of the many sugar mills of Queensland, and 
although the sugar yield of this rich and fertile 
district is only about 40,000 tons annually, it 
proudly boasts of having produced one ton of 
raw sugar from the smallest quantity of 
cane for any district south of Mackay. 
Nambour is the chief township of the 
Blackall Range, a very progressive 
district centre, and the railway starting 
point for the Mapleton end of the 
Range and Upper Obi Valley — an 
enchanted vale of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness. 




The New Rivie 




LEAVING the canefields and 
fruitgrowing areas of Nam- 
bour behind, we enter a fine 
belt of dairying country 
stretching from Yandina to 
Cooroy, which is the starting point for 
the Lakes Country and the Noosa- 
Tewantin boating, fishing, and surfing 
paradise. Broad acres of virgin forest will 
be retained for all time at the beautiful State 
Reserves which stretch from Eudlo to Yandina. 
At Yandina we pass over the Maroochy River, 
and as the Sunshine Express passes between 
Eumundi and Cooroy delightful views can be ob- 
tained of distant timber-capped hills, their slopes 
dotted with banana plantations, and rich valleys 
watered by winding streams. The butter factories of 
Eumundi, Cooroy, and Pomona, and the various sawmills 
indicate that we have entered a rich dairying and timber area. 
At Monkland we pass the junction of the Mary Valley Branch, 
which, after running through a notable dairying and timber district, 
terminates at Brooloo, 25 miles inland. Soon the lights of Gympie shine ^^^fc^ *^ 
through the night and gaunt chimney stacks and decrepit spindle-legged 
poppet-heads dot the landscape in melancholy, almost macabre battalions- 
reminders of the vanished glory of her goldmines, which, to the end of 1928, produced 
gold valued at more than £14,000,000. The little station of Nashville, on the outskirts of 
Gympie, named after the discoverer, recalls those hectic days when a new El Dorado came into being 
and brought financial salvation to a struggling young State away back in 1867. No longer can Gympie, set 
like Imperial Rome on seven hills, depend on the miner's pick for her wealth. But owing to the development 
of agriculture and fruitgrowing, and the extension of the dairying industry, the prosperity of city and 
district has been built on a more permanent and enduring foundation, and Gympie, with a population of 7,800, 
is now a thriving and increasingly prosperous business centre. 

But still the aura of romance clings to Gympie's winding streets and mountainous heaps of tailings and 
mullock. In its heyday as a mining field it boasted a population of 30,000. The nuggets found on the field 
ranged from the size of small shot to the famous Curtis nugget with its net gold content of 906 oz., which was 
found in an abandoned gully by one George Curtis, and purchased by the Sydney Mint for £3,132. 

Nowadays, instead of the once famous Scottish Gympie Gold Mine, the North Phcenix, and the 
Columbia, Gympie's richest asset is the Wide Bay Butter Factory, the result of a co-operative effort by the 
farmers in 1906. 

In that year a few enthusiasts purchased a small factory for the sum of £2,800 and during the first year 
280 tons of butter were manufactured, the suppliers receiving £20,688. To-day the plant is valued at more 
than £60,000, and is capable of manufacturing 120 tons of butter weekly. The golden nuggets may have 
vanished, but the golden cubes of butter made from the rich cream of stud Jersey and Illawarra herds have 
brought her compensating wealth and fame in the busy marts of men. 

Swiftly we leave Gympie behind, pressing ever Northwards. The Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy 
Association's Butter Factory, which is noticed soon after leaving the township, is claimed to be one of the 
largest and most modern in the world. The plant is capable of manufacturing 60 tons of butter weekly, working 
one shift of eight hours per day. In its construction, however, allowance has been made for the handling of 
double that amount. 




Wide Bay & Burnett 



ND so we come to the 
twin cities of Mary- 
borough (pop. 11,350) 
and Bundaberg (pop. 
11,550), centres of the 
world-famous Wide Bay and 
Burnett Districts. comprising 
some of the most fertile lands 
in the Commonwealth. The Sun- 
shine Express does not actually call 
in at Maryborough, but so important 
the city and district that reference is 
Situated in a horseshoe curve on 
bank of the beautiful Mary River, 
mouth, Maryborough 
Bay" — is the centre 
locale of two of the 
and timber mills in 



is 

essential 
the north 
about 23 miles from its 

Queen City of Wide 
a : rich area, and is the 
and most modern saw 



of 
largest 

Australia. The Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa- 
tion, with its chain of factories at Maryborough, Kingaroy, 
Biggenden, Mundubbera, and Wondai, is probably the largest 
organisation of its kind in the world. The Biggenden factory 
r " had the honour of winning the first prize for butter at the Islington 
(London) Show in 1929 and 1933 against competition from all parts of the 
Empire. At Monto is the most ambitious and, at the same time, the most successful 
closer settlement scheme undertaken in Australia during recent years. Gayndah 
is very proud, and rightly so, of its citrus fruits, while Kingaroy is one of the chief peanut- 
growing districts in the State. For a holiday — especially if you are keen on fishing — Frazer Island or Pialba 
and the other beaches on the mainland will prove a never-ending source of delight. But whether the 
fine curve of eight miles of sheltered sea sands and open bay waters, rich in fish and delectable oysters, 
or the fertile belt of coastlands with its overflowing tribute of sugar-cane, bananas, pineapples, and oranges, 
milk and honey, is the greater attraction, we leave for the tourist to decide. 

Maryborough's history dates back to 1848, but it was not until the Gympie gold rush of 1867 that the 
town was given the impetus which has now raised it to the status of a city and a prosperous commercial centre. 
It was at Maryborough that those seeking their fortunes on the Gympie field disembarked, and this, coupled 
with the fact that it was the nearest settlement, resulted in a considerable rush trade in provisions, clothing, 
&c. From these small beginnings Maryborough rapidly developed into a big industrial centre. In 1878 the 
first sod of the railway line to Gympie was turned, and its opening in 1881 relegated the stage coach to the 
more primitive past that was soon forgotten in the swift industrial progress of the town, where Walkers Ltd. 
foundry and shipbuilding yards have acquired a Commonwealth reputation. 

Many of the locomotivesMn the service of the Queensland Railways were constructed at Walkers, and 
the firm also constructed and ^equipped the Commonwealth steamships " Echuca" and " Echunga" in 1921 
and 1922. Other engineering feats carried out included the equipping of the Tully Sugar Mill in 1924, 
which is the largest sugar mill in the Commonwealth. 

As the outlet of a rich hinterland Maryborough is a port of importance. Large sawmills, butter 
and bacon factories contribute to the prosperity of the city. The deep-sea port of Urangan, 29 miles from 
Maryborough by rail, accommodates ocean-going liners. Through Maryborough and Urangan passes coal 
from the Burrum coalfields further north, sugar from the Isis district, and timber and agricultural products 
from the South Burnett areas. 



Outpost of Sugar Empire 
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EAVING Maryborough slumbering in our wake, we speed on to Bundaberg, fifty miles away, a 
beautifully planned city with spacious streets, and the centre of a rich sugar-cane growing 
district. Bourbon Street, which is 130 feet wide and a mile long, is one of the show streets of Australia. 



One of the oldest sugar-producing districts of the State, its vast plantations developed in the 
colourful " eighties " and " nineties " by Kanaka labour, and now maintained by a virile white 
population, Bundaberg is situated on the banks of the noble Burnett River. John and Gavin Stewart, 
pioneer timbergetters, settled there in 1867, and it is difficult to visualise that this clean, sun- 
drenched city, with its trim sidewalks and foliage-shaded streets, was once primeval scrubland where 
wild aboriginal tribes roamed. The Millaquin Sugar Company, the Bingera, Fairymead, and other 
sugar mills record heavy crushings, and rank with the leading mills of the State. 

The Woongarra district, five miles from Bundaberg, is an example of intensive settlement and 
model cane-farming. It comprises farms which produce more than 150,000 tons of cane a year. 
The port of Bundaberg will accommodate oversea shipping, and it has a large export trade in sugar, 
rum, machinery, methylated spirits, and syrups. 

Bundaberg is blessed with an open sea front on Hervey Bay only seven miles from the city. 
First-class roads lead to the principal seaside resorts — Nielson Park and Bargara. 

Here is the point of embarkation to the famous Bunker Group of the Great Barrier Reef. The 
gigantic coral reefs which extend to the tropic waters of Torres Strait have their southern beginning 
at Lady Elliott Island, only fifty miles from Burnett Heads. A few miles further north the coral 
islets form the Bunker Group, which pass into the Capricorn Islands, and then the Great Barrier 
Reef becomes unmistakable. Lady Musgrave Island, nearest to Burnett Heads of the Bunker Group, 
has fascinating coral reefs and a natural inlet which enables access for launches at all states of 
the tide. Many famous people have been born at Bundaberg. The late Squadron-leader 
Bert Hinkler, who so tragically lost his life in the Italian Alps, was born at North 
Bundaberg. On the banks of the Burnett as a child he studied the wings and flights 
of the ibis and other birds, and on the sand dunes a few miles from the town- 
ship he conducted his first glider experiments. Vance Palmer, the 
well-known novelist, is also a native of Bundaberg. Other people 
prominent in the public eye who can claim the township as their 
birthplace include Miss Gladys Moncrieff, musical comedy star, 
and Miss Molly De Gunst, the celebrated singer. In the 
cool of the early morning the Sunshine Express rumbles 
over the imposing Burnett River Bridge. Far below us 
the river gleams like a sheet of silver. To-day squat 
coastal vessels will be loading and unloading at the 
wharves, and one recalls with a wistful sigh the 
glory of vanished sail. In the days of the 
" blackbirders" as many as five schooners at 
once have been anchored in midstream, their 
slender spars reaching towards the clouds 
For several miles we now pass through 
rich sugar-cane areas, but after we cross 
the Kolan River at Avondale we enter 
grazing country. Lowmead, Miriam 
Vale, Bororen, and Benaraby are all 
cattle-trucking stations. Standing out 
prominently on the left between 
Miriam Vale and Iveragh is the 
Many Peaks Range. 




BUNDABERG 



North of Capricorn 



AFTER crossing the Boyne River we reach Gladstone, sprawling picturesquely in the sunlight on the 
edge of one of the best natural harbours in the world. It is a thriving township, with butter factories 
and meatworks, and the port serves as an outlet for the export of frozen meat, hides', and tallow, 
Gladstone is of considerable historical interest. Spanish coins, attesting the presence along 
these shores of Spanish seamen in high-pooped galleons long before the days of the " Endeavour," 
have been discovered here, and it is recorded that the famous navigator, de Quiros, visited the site of the present 
township. 

Port Curtis, as the settlement was originally known, was in 1849 chosen as a penal settlement for convicts, 
but not long afterwards all convicts were removed from Queensland as a result of urgent representations of the 
colonists. Subsequently the name "Gladstone" was given to the new town as a compliment to the famous British 
statesman. 

Gladstone had its little hour of glory in 1860 when there was prospect of it becoming the capital of 
the new northern colony. But the agitation was foredoomed to failure, especially in view of the rivalry between 
Maryborough and Rockhampton. Gladstone is the point of embarkation for the delightful holiday resort 
on Heron Island in the Capricorn Group. Heron Island, a true coral cay, is rapidly becoming a popular 
Barrier Reef playground. 

Four miles beyond Gladstone, at Boyne Valley Junction, we cross the Calliope River. From here a 
branch line runs to Kalpowar. This line will eventually terminate at Monto, junctioning there with two other 
extensions, one running from the Central Railway beyond Rockhampton, and the other from Mungar Junction, 
near Maryborough. These two railways form part of the great U£per Burnett closer settlement scheme, and 
will assist in opening up many thousands of acres for small holdings on the head waters of the Burnett. 

We speed through Ambrose and Marmor, where limestone is quarried as a flux for use in the smelting 
of copper ore, and Sisalana, where the sisal plant is grown, presently reaching Bajool (aboriginal 
word for " stop here"). From here a branch line runs to Port Alma, and in the vicinity 
valuable marble quarries are situated. Almost due west is Mount Morgan, one 
^ }f" >y "-': . of the richest goldmines in the world, and formerly known as " the Mountain 

: ^ of Gold." It was discovered in 1882 by the brothers Morgan and another, 

and for many years it yielded enormous wealth to the shareholders 
of the company, dividends amounting to more than £9,000,000. 
Mount Morgan has again commenced operations after having 
v been closed down for several years. Speeding northwards 
jj\ to Rockhampton, we pass through Port Curtis Junction, 
the starting point of the main central railroad which 
stretches away to the heart of the State. This line, 
with its several branches, passes through some of 
the finest grazing country in Australia, and it 
■ ■ carries to the coast huge quantities of wool and 
sheep and cattle for the meatworks situated at 
Lakes Creek, near Rockhampton. The 
A richness of Queensland's natural resources 
is exemplified in the Central-West by 
, Blair Athol Coal Mines, 239 miles from 
k Rockhampton. It is estimated that this 
mine contains over 260,000,000 tons 
of coal, and the seam measures in 
parts to the extraordinary thickness 
of 93 feet -probably the thickest 
, JZ seam of black coal in the world. 




Key to the West 




AT last we pull into the 
central city of Rock- 
hampton, situated on the 
L banks of the noble Fitzroy 
River forty-five miles from the 
sea, with the Berserker Range forming 
a northern rampart. Rockhampton is, 
perhaps, the natural capital o 
Queensland, and is " the key to the 
West." The second largest city in the 
State, it has a population of 30,000, and is 1 
the commercial centre of Central Queens- 
land, a wealthy area of country as large as 
France, and twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Among the founders of Rockhampton 
were the Archer brothers, who travelled their stock 
overland and settled as squatters at Gracemere, six 
miles from the site of the present city, in 1835. The 
Canoona gold rush established the little settlement per 
manently, as many of the disappointed prospectors remained 
in the district and turned to the land and stock-raising as a more 
certain, if less alluring, means of making a livelihood. For many years ^"J"B 
the Fitzroy, the largest river on the eastern coast of Australia, draining ^JHHL_ 
country larger than England and Wales, was the only outlet and inlet for 
trade, but with the advent of the railway Rockhampton became established as 
an important commercial centre, serving a very rich and extensive area. It is now one ^^m-,- 
of the principal railway depots in the State, and the administrative headquarters of the Central 
Division. The wool clip from no less than 12,000,000 sheep passes through the city from the Central-West, 
on its way to the world's markets. 

Rockhampton, a well-planned city, strikes a quiet note of tropical beauty, its botanical gardens 
containing a wonderful collection of rare plants, trees, and flowers. Tourists may enjoy plunge or shower 
baths on the station platform and later tour the city and its attractive environs. Luncheon is served 
in the dining car which is attached to the Sunshine Express after leaving the city. 

The ocean front at Emu Park, one of Rockhampton's seaside resorts, has several eminences which add 
attraction to one of Australia's most beautiful seascapes. Silver beaches, frowning headlands, and a necklace 
of islands from Keppel Bay northwards to Yeppoon present a never-ending source of delight to tourists. 

Queensland's only cotton research station is near Biloela, Callide Valley, south from Mount Morgan, 
and 120 miles from Rockhampton by rail. Here is cotton's most suitable climatic home. The large fields 
of cotton, green-foliaged, and in season bursting into snowy white puffs, are surrounded in many instances by 
the dark green of primeval forests of eucalypts, with wilga and brigalow scrubs. Cotton is also grown 
successfully in the Dawson Valley, fifty miles souiii-west from Callide. Glenmore Ginnery, Rockhampton, 
handles the cotton, and is controlled by the Queensland Cotton Board, consisting of elected representatives 
of the growers. 

Although cotton has been grown commercially in Queensland at different times since 1860, the present 
revival originated in 1920, under a system of Federal and State Government guaranteed prices, which 
induced farmers to try out this crop over a wide range of soils and climatic conditions. Broadly speaking, the 
most pronounced results were obtained in the districts lying between the Main Divide and the coastal ranges, 
and extending from Beaudesert in the South to the Fitzroy River and adjacent areas in the North — an area of 
roughly, 400 miles long and 50 to 100 miles wide. 
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Gold Rush Days 
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IXTEEN miles north of 
Rockhampton we pass The 
Caves Station, so named 
because of its proximity to 
the extensive group of lime- 
stone caves situated in and around 
Mount Etna. These caves are of great 
extent, and at one time were practically 
filled with bat bodies and guano 
[ accumulated over asons of time, estimated 
at from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 years. In 
Johannsen's Caves there are chambers as 
large as a theatre, and connecting them are 
passages, corridors, and tunnels, the whole of 
the hillside being honeycombed with caves. 
Stalactites and stalagmites are plentiful in many 
of the chambers, and in one of the inner caves a 
watercourse disappears into the bowels of the earth 
after traversing a narrow corridor for more than half a 
mile below the level of the valley. Then comes the little 
settlement of Canoona. The uninformed traveller passes it 
^ unheedingly, but those who know its romantic history call to 
mind the hectic days of 1858, when the name of Canoona was on the 
lips of every gold-digger and adventurer in the colony and other parts of 
the continent. An officer at the settlement of Port Curtis was mainly 
responsible for its short-lived popularity. Without making proper investigation, he 
took the word of the alleged " discoverer," and set in motion a " rush " which will go 
down as the most spectacular and disastrous in Queensland's mining history. Yet, such is the irony 
of fate, within a comparatively short distance of the scene of such bitter disappointment stood the veritable 
mountain of gold which afterwards was to achieve world-wide fame under the name of Mount Morgan ! 

Next in order on our route are the Styx River Coalfields, the stations of Bowman, Hartley, and Styx 
being passed in quick succession. The discovery of coal in this comparatively isolated district is indicative of 
the wonderful extent of the coal areas in Queensland, which stretch from the far south-west to the extreme 
north of the State. 

Leaving the Styx behind, we speed on past the historic old township <Qf St. Lawrence, the district being 
devoted to, cattle-raising and dairying. The great steel road on which we are travelling skirts the coast here 
for a considerable distance, and beyond Kalarka, a few miles north of St. Lawrence, the line runs close to the 
sea in places. 

We now pass through another big belt of grazing country until Carmila is reached. The scenery becomes 
more picturesque; frequent watercourses are crossed, fringed with graceful palms and deep green foliage, and 
settlers' homes encircled by waving acres of young cane appear at intervals. We are approaching the heart 
of the Kingdom of Sugar — speeding into the greatest of Queensland's extensive sugar areas. 

As we near Sarina the acres of waving cane seem like a vast surging sea. Here is the centre of the 
power alcohol industry. Queensland produces about 120,000 tons of molasses every year, and about 75 per 
cent, of this quantity is waste. Obviously this was a great loss to the sugar industry, as in many instances 
the disposal of the molasses is a costly matter. It was with the idea of turning this waste into a profit for the 
sugar miils that the power alcohol industry was brought into being with the encouragement of the State 
Government. 
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Sugar-cane and Tropic Isles 



N, on deeper into the heart of the«jgreat Cane Belt, until Mackay, ; known as the " Sugaropolis of the 
North," beams a welcome to the gleaming "headlights of the Sunshine Express. 



o 

\^ J Mackay, with a population of 10,660. is a flourishing city on the banks of the Pioneer River, 

proud of the distinction that it is the centre of a district in which more cane is grown with white 
labour than in any other country in the world. It is undoubtedly one of the most prosperous cities in the 
State although only seventy-three years old, having been pioneered by Captain John Mackay in 1862. 

The district has a greater area under cane than in any other part of the State. Many large mills and a 
sugar experimental station emphasise the importance of Mackay's contribution to the great Australian sugar 
industry, bulwark of the national ideal of a White Australia. Like other large sugar-producing districts, Mackay 
employs hundreds of field and mill workers from the Southern States during the crushing seasons. The value 
of sugar from this district is in the vicinity of £2,000,000 annually. 

Dairying also, is a rapidly expanding industry, especially on the exceedingly fertile but almost 
undeveloped Eungella Range, about fifty miles west from Mackay through the beautiful Pioneer Valley. Several 
years ago a butter factory commenced operations, and last year butter production was valued at £22,000. 



What changes Time has wrought since John Spiller in 1864 planted the first cutting of sugar-cane ! Upon 
the completion of the deep-water port the potentialities of this rich agricultural and dairying belt would seem 
to be enormous. To the railhead, and to the harbour accommodating the largest oversea liners, will be brought 
the wealth of produce from the fertile hinterland with its waving acres of sugar-cane, its orchards weighed down 
with their dowry of swelling citron, its banana plantations, and its verdant pastures where prime dairy cattle 
graze knee-deep in lush grass ... No wonder that the people of Mackay have such unbounded confidence in 
their district ! 

The tourist attractions of Mackay are of infinite variety and charm. Indeed, this enchanting northern 
region is destined to become a very popular holiday location. Here is the point of embarkation 
for the coral-girt islands of the Cumberland and Whitsunday Groups. The famous 
Whitsunday Passage is the most beautiful waterway in the Commonwealth. A 
steamer of 50 tons leaves regularly for Brampton and Lindeman Islands, where 
memorable holidays can be enjoyed in the flooding winterless sunshine 
Fringing coral reefs teeming with fascinating marine life, a fairyland 
of exquisite living corals — submarine forests and bowers and gardens 
where softly beautiful shrubs and flowers bloom and marvel 
lously coloured fish flash and flame — turtle and fish spearing 
by native " boys," bathing in opalescent tonic waters, j 
cruising within the island-studded Whitsunday 
Passage or to the coral cays and atolls of the Great , 
Barrier Reef, and big game fishing in what is 
indeed an angler's paradise — these are some of the 
manifold attractions which delight tourists who 
visit the dream isles of this enchanting play- 



ground. On the mainland pleasant trips can 
be made to the numerous seaside resorts 
adjacent to the city, or through the Mount 
Juke's Valley to Seaforth and the Newry 
Islands, or along the sunlit road through 
the Pioneer Valley to the Eungella 
Range — " Land of the Clouds." From 
the Chalet at Dalrymple Heights a 
superb panorama unfolds for 50 j 
miles through the Pioneer Valley. 




Bowen and Whitsunday 



CANE farms interspersed with cattle-grazing country is traversed until Bowen is reached. The township 
is situated on the shores of the magnificent natural harbour of Port Denison, one of the best along the 
Australian coast. The largest oversea steamers visiting the Commonwealth can find safe anchorage, 
due to the protection provided by the great leonine bulk of Gloucester Island, situated near the 
eastern boundary. Several islands in the harbour — notably Poole, Thomas, and Stone' Islands 
(commemorating three early Bowen pioneers) — provide delightful attractions for boating and picnic parties. 
In addition to three fine beaches near the town, the beautiful Whitsunday Passage, where the best of big game 
fishing is obtainable, is in close proximity. "Day Dream" (West Molle) Island — an island paradise 
set in the midst of the Whitsunday Group — is accessible via Bowen or Proserpine. 

Bowen is the centre of practically inexhaustible coal deposits. The State Coal Mine at Collinsville 
yields coal of excellent quality, and is the Government Railway Department's principal northern source of 
supply. With the object of building up an export trade, modern loading facilities have been provided at Bowen, 
of which the coal wharf and electric traverser crane are part. The bulk of the coke from the Government Coke 
Ovens, situated near the wharves, is railed to the Mount Isa Smelters. 

Bowen has long been famous for the excellence of the fruit grown in the district. Annually thousands 
of cases of tomatoes, pineapples, mangoes, citrus, and other fruits, and large quantities of vegetables are railed 
to Southern markets. Other important industries are the extensive meatworks on the Don River at Merinda, 
about five miles from Bowen, and the unique salt industry. 

From Bowen the route to Townsville lies over large stretches of low-lying timbered country until 
Broadlands is passed, and then across open plains of great extent. These, known as the Salisbury Plains, 
continue to Home Hill, one of Queensland's mushroom towns, which has come into existence since the opening 
of the irrigated area of Inkerman for closer settlement. We next cross the Burdekin Bridge, nearly half a 
mile in length, and before long reach Ayr, another sugar town, which in the number of its windmills 
faintly resembles a Dutch landscape scene. They may be seen at almost every private 
residence, and their presence is due to the remarkable fact that although the 
' ' area is extremely dry, water can be obtained almost anywhere by 
" spearing " to a depth of a few feet. Another sugar mill is passed 
at Pioneer, and then we enter the extensive Lochinvar cattle 
station property. On the plains huge sandhills have formed, 
resembling gigantic military encampments when viewed from 
a distance. More sugar-growing country is passed at Giru, and 
after skirting stretches of marine flats we leave behind 
us the northern penal settlement of Stewart's Creek. 
Here the line junctions with the Northern Railway 
from Dajarra, 576 miles to the west. This 
railway, with several branches, serves the great 
sheep and cattle grazing country and mining 
jk districts of the North-West. Townsville, the 
busy metropolis of North Queensland, is 
only two miles away. Brisbane is 823 miles 
behind us, and tourists who hail from 
| Melbourne are 2,136 miles from home! 
Ill And as the dawn softly unfolds in the 
east and we gaze out upon the fleeting 
landscape where coconut palms are 
gently threshing in the early morning 
I air, we realise that we have indeed 
I arrived in the Tropic North. 




Gateway to the Tropics 
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WE are soon steaming 
through the environs of 
Townsville, the principal 
port and capital of the 
North, with a population 
of 27,000. From May to September, 
when sun-worshippers travel from afar to 
escape the severity of a Southern winter, a w 
great exodus from the South sets in to this 
thriving city — Gateway to the Tropic North. 
Heeding the call to " follow the sun," they 
speed northwards in fast comfortable trains along 
the Sunshine Route, or travel in luxury liners 
v/ithin the Great Barrier Reef, finally arriving at 
the threshold of a glamorous land. Situated on the 
western shores of Cleveland Bay and on the banks of 
Ross Creek, Townsville was founded in 1863 by John Mel- 
ton Black for the purpose of providing a port for the 
Burdekin squatters, as the floods to which that river is subject 
often made access to Bowen very difficult. The city was named 
after Black's partner, Captain Robert Towns, sailor, shipowner, and 
wealthy Sydney capitalist. From the mangrove swamps on Ross Creek "* ,I8V 
and Ross Island, the industry of those two men evolved a port. Ere long a H 
track was blazed into the interior, and Captain Towns established a boiling 
down works to afford an outlet. for the surplus of rapidly multiplying stock. To-day 1 
the bush track with the two-wheeled dray of the pioneer carrier has given place to a railway 
extending nearly to the Northern Territory border, drawing to Townsville the wealth of the rich agri- 
cultural lands near the coast, and the pastoral and mineral largess of the interior. There are two meatworks 
in the vicinity, from which many thousands of tons of frozen beef and canned meats are exported. 

Townsville, as a result of the construction of two massive stone breakwaters and the deepening of the 
channel, has one of the best harbours on the Queensland coast, and is a very busy shipping centre for interstate 
and oversea vessels. 

Viewed from Cleveland Bay, the city, with its guardian ranges and hills, presents a very attractive 
appearance. Conspicuous in the background are the Hervey and Leichhardt Ranges, and scattered around 
the city are Castle Hill, Mount Barlow, Kissing Point on the Strand, and other places of vantage. 

Dotted about the Bay are several beautiful islands, including the famous resort of Magnetic Island — 
so named by Captain Cook " because he perceived that the compass did not traverse well when he was near 
it " — and the aboriginal settlement at Palm Island. A magnificent seascape is visible looking eastwards across 
Cleveland Bay to Magnetic Island, and the Townsville esplanade on the bay front is one of the most delightful 
pleasaunces of the Australian littoral. 

On Magnetic Island — the " Dream Isle " — picturesque Nellie Bay, with the quaint buildings of 
Mandalay, Picnic Bay, and Arcadia at Alma Bay, known as the Eastern Village, provide a tropical atmosphere 
of unusual charm. At Arcadia there are separate huts, community dining and social rooms, the whole 
" settlement" being distinctly reminiscent of life on one of the South Pacific isles. 

Tours of the city and environs are arranged by the Government Tourist Bureau. A new resort, and one 
finding much favour, is Mount Spec (3,300 feet), situated approximately fifty miles from Townsville. The 
route is by railroad to Moongobulla, and then over the new Scenic Highway towards Cloudy Clearing (2,830 
feet). Magnificent views of the coastline, from Magnetic Island to Hinchinbrook Island, are obtained en route. 
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Wonders of Hinchinbrook 
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HE northern end of the 
section from Townsville 
to Cairns and the hinter- 
land is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque 
of the long journey. 
Beyond Rollingstone the landscape 
assumes a more tropical character, 
and as we approach Ingham we pass 
patches of dense jungle-land, still in its 
primeval virginity, awaiting the approach of 
the settler with axe and clearing fire. At 
Ingham, a sugar and dairying town watered by 
the pretty Palm Creek, the country opens out 
into vast plains, chiefly covered with sugar-cane and 
dotted with homesteads. The town nestles among 
enormous shade trees. Weeping figs, bamboos, and the 
ubiquitous mango tree provide a magnificent back- 
ground of various shades of green for the flaming red of 
JT ■ the poinciana and the golden blooms of the cascara tree. 

From Ingham a narrow gauge tramline runs to Lucinda Point, 
eighteen miles distant, passing Halifax, one of the most cosmopolitan 
' V""" towns in Queensland. Nine miles from. Ingham, on the 

; : < $3?^ northern bank of the Herbert River, the Macknade Sugar Mill is situated. 

^ifly Beyond Bemerside we cross the Seymour River and the line continues to skirt the 

Pi^^ coast. On the left, bordering an aboriginal reserve, towers the rugged escarpment of the 
- - Mount Leach Range, which junctions with the Cardwell Range. Cardwell is situated at the northern 
entrance to Hinchinbrook Channel and is the starting point for tourists who desire to see something more of 
the glories of Hinchinbrook. 

North of Cardwell is Dunk Island, where Banfield, author of Confessions of a Beachcomber and My Tropic 
Isle, lived for twenty-five years far from the frets and cares, the hurly burly, and the distraction of the cities. 
The island still holds his cottage and garden among its jungle-clad hills, gleaming sands, and purling streams. 
Here, too, may be seen the wonders of Banfield's Dream Island— the secret cave of the Swifts, the lovely cave 
of the Falling Star, the coral gardens like miniature fairylands, and the wealth of bird life that " Beachcomber" 
made famous. The island is being developed as a tourist resort ; the point of embarkation is Tully. 

Beautiful patches of scrub are passed between Bilyana and Tully. Bullock teams hauling giant logs in 
the station yards indicate North Queensland's untold wealth in timber. In spite of a hundred years of timber 
wastage, Queensland remains a veritable treasure-house of jewelled timbers, her forests comprehending the 
finest collection of veneer and cabinet woods, quality pine, and quality hardwoods to be found anywhere in 
the world. 

Whitsunday Passage and Hinchinbrook Channel are names familiar to thousands of Australians, and 
their reminiscences of a tour of North Queensland invariably include enthusiastic references to at least one of 
these high spots of scenic beauty. It is the impressive heights of Hinchinbrook Island that provide much of 
the grandeur of the scenery— Mount Bowen's altitude is 3,650 feet, and several other peaks exceed 2,000 feet. 
Between these elevations, rising abruptly from the water's edge, and the majestic ranges on the mainland, there 
is a comparatively narrow channel which mirrors the luxuriant growth on the slopes of Hinchinbrook, and 
assumes a likeness to a land-locked inlet surrounded by rugged mountainous masses. Hinchinbrook Channel 
is so unlike other Australian scenery that world travellers have seen in it a resemblance to the fiords of Norway 
and the famed Inland Sea of Japan. 
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Smiling Peace and Plenty 



ULLY is the most recent of the great sugar-producing districts of the North, and its possibilities for 
expansion are almost unlimited. The Co-operative mill is the finest in Australia, and has a crushing 
capacity of more than 10,000 tons of cane a week. A township grew about the mill overnight. 
Many miles of tramline have been laid, substantial buildings erected, roads formed, and great tracts 
of dense scrub cleared for sugar farms. 

From Tully to Cairns the railway runs through interminable seas of cane. What had been incidental 
to our journey now becomes all-important. Sugar is king here over scores of miles of plantations. Beyond 
Tully the cane farms are interspersed with magnificent jungle country. Palisades of tall feathery palms 
surround the clearings and enclose dense areas of virgin wilderness, where Nature reigns in the riotous profusion 
and fecundity of tropical growth. 

Between Feluga and El Arish the railway passes through a seemingly endless avenue of luxuriant jungle, 
and embatted mass of vine and fern and creepers reaching towards the light, clothing the giant trees in a garment 
of deepest green, and draping delicate festoons between the graceful palms. 

At intervals we catch a glimpse of crystal streams bordered with ferns and plants which carpet the 
banks in a velvet splendour. Soldiers' settlements are responsible for the Eastern names of several stations 
between Tully and Innisfail, and call to mind notable places in the Mesopotamian Campaign of the World 
War. The Japoon tramway crosses the railroad at Silkwood, and runs from the interior to the mouth of Maria 
Creek soon after we cross the Liverpool Creek. 

Open cane country comes into view at Rafa, and at Boogan the South Johnstone Sugar Mill can be 
seen on the left and the Mourilyan Mill on the right. Sixteen years ago the primeval jungle held undisputed 
possession of the country through which we are now speeding, but the dauntless spirit of the pioneer has 
triumphed over the trackless wilderness and tamed a savage land into a vista of smiling peace and plenty. 

Just beyond Boogan we cross the South Johnstone River and before long the Sunshine Express 
reaches Innisfail. The town, which has a population of 9,000, is situated at the junction of the 
two branches of the river and is notable for its cosmopolitan population. With Babinda 
it shares the distinction of having the highest annual rainfall in Queensland. The 

average yearly fall is more than 150 inches, most of which is recorded in the ^^^^^^^^W 
wet season from January to March. In twenty-four hours no fewer than 
21 inches have been recorded. To seekers after the bizarre, Innisfail 
is a rare find, for it is the home of representatives of almost every 
nationality. Sugar is the primary source of wealth, but banana 

cultivation has been carried on for many years. A 2-foot ,J||^^ ilill? WEiM,.^ 

gauge railway runs to the beautiful Mourilyan Harbour, 
eleven miles distant, passing the township and sugar 
mi\\, which bear the name of the discoverer — 
Lieutenant Mourilyan, of the H.M.S. " Basilisk." 
For many years prior to the completion of the 
North-South railroad this was the only means 
of entry and exit for travellers to and from 
Innisfail. Tourists should not fail to visit 
the beautiful Paronella Park, a few miles 
from the township. Here in these latitudes 
one feels the call of the North to be 
stronger and more persistent than ever, ^^^^to^"- 
We are in the heart of a land of sun- 
shine and sugar-cane, cedar, and gold. JIM 
As we leave the station, speeding ever 
northward, the Goondi Sugar Mill , • / 
can be seen on the left. 
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HiNCHiNBROOK ISLAND & CHANNEL 



The Glamorous North 



THE scenery north of Innisfail has a charm all its own. Around Daradgee, green lakes of sugar-cane 
roll to the distant undulating hills and encircle clumps of waving palms and spreading mango trees 
among which cool bungalows seem to beckon invitingly. Then appear majestic mountains with 
soaring peaks which rise to cloud-capped heights. Sometimes advancing, sometimes retreating, these 
beautifully wooded ranges fleetingly display their emerald loveliness, then fade into the purple distance. 

Bartle Frere (5,287 feet), the highest mountain in Queensland, looms into view on the left soon after 
Russell River is crossed, beyond Waugh's Pocket, and is clearly visible from Mirriwinni to Mopo. The Seymour 
Range, which has bordered the railway on the right from Innisfail, now becomes the Graham Range, and the 
Russell River flows below it as far as Cu-Cania, where it junctions with the Mulgrave River from the north 
and enters the sea. 

Babinda, lying in the valley below the towering ranges, is another wealthy sugar district, with a mill 
close to the station. For the young and active, it is the starting point for climbing excursions to the mountain 
peaks of Bartle Frere and the Bellenden-Ker Range, from the heights of which the outlook of sweeping coastline 
and fertile valley is beyond compare. Delightful walks, mountain streams, and silvery cascades provide the 
tourist with ideal surroundings. 

With Babinda behind us, our journey to Cairns draws to its end, but the intervening distance adds 
fresh charms with every mile, for we are passing through the renowned Mulgrave Valley. From Cu-Cania to 
Gordonvale the railway hugs the river bank and crosses numerous streams which flow into it from the 
mountains inland. The Bellenden-Ker Range lies to the left of the railway, calm, impersonal, majestic, its 
central peak rising to a height of 5,181 feet. Along the coast, the Malbon Thompson Range looks down upon 
the silvery beaches of a tropic sea, and the valley, narrowing at the northern end, sleeps peacefully between 
her ancient guardians. 

The railroad passes Walsh's Pyramid (3,022 feet) at Aloomba, and a few miles further on crosses the 
Mulgrave River. Gordonvale, with its sugar mill, follows, and then canefields continue to the 
outskirts of Cairns. The Hambledon Sugar Mill is visible some distance to the left at 
Edmonton, and Mount Sheridan, seen soon after, warns us of our proximity to 
our destination. As darkness falls, the Express draws quietly into the terminus 
MMI^, of the great railroad to the Northlands. Gathering our luggage, we are 
soon enjoying the cool comfort of a spacious veranda on a tropical 
hotel, soon to be lulled to sleep by the silken rustle of the coco- 
palms and the softly lapping waters of a Northern sea. Cairns 
jfek.^ is Queensland's most remote city, being 230 miles north of 
its next neighbour — Townsville — and more than 1,000 
miles from the State capital. The centre of one 
of the richest provinces in Australia, and the official 
port for a hinterland of vast extent and richness, 
Cairns is a handsome little city with a population 
of 12,000. Shaded by giant banyans, weeping 
figs, poincianas, and mango trees, and per- 
fumed by the waxen flowers of the frangi- 
panni, Cairns lies, languorous in summer 
and invitingly restful in winter, by the 
peaceful waters of Trinity Bay. There is 
a loveliness, a haunting charm, about 
this young city which stays our 
wanderings, and carefree days are spent 
in excursions to Green Island, Crystal 
Cascades, Brown Park, Herbert River, 
Paronella Park, or along Cook High- 
way to Port Douglas and Mossman. 







Cairns & Hinterland 
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UT the Great Hinterland, 
enchanting, mysterious, ro- 
mantic, beckons us onward 
to Kuranda (the pretty little 
town that coyly hides in the 
dense tropical jungle near the mighty 
Barron Falls), the Atherton Tableland, 
and a dozen other places where the fecund 
beauty of the Tropic North, exotic, flam- 
boyant in its loveliness, exercises a potent 
charm upon the senses. I n this vast hinterland 
one is conscious of the mighty surging of ^ 
primordial life, of an untamed land pioneered 
by a handful of people — people strong of effort and II 
will, who are holding the frontiers of civilisation for ^ 
the White Race in this Last Continent, a lonely outpost 
of Empire in the Pacific within a few days' fast steaming 
distance of the myriad hordes of Asia. E. J. Brady, in 
his Land of the Sun, has paid homage to the magnetic 
quality of this lovely Northland, one of the most fertile terrr- 
tories on earth, in whose limitless acres of virgin land and 
unending phalanxes of jungle and forest is yet locked up the secret 
of a mighty destiny. " There is great promise of life and a Viking 
strength in winds that blow by Gabo," says Brady, " but the magic of silken 
breezes, spice-laden from Arafura, is true black Magic, and no man who knows it can 
withstand its spell." Truly, it has a magic spell. Year after year it draws its thousands of 
pilgrims from the Southern States, who find in its warm, caressing winter sunshine some potent elixir 
for the prolongation of life and happiness. Let us go then and see with our ov/n eyes the wonders of this 
last great stronghold of the White Race — a virgin, inviolate land. Let us leave Cairns, blinking in the 
sunlight, and visit the Barron Gorge, Yungaburra, the crater lakes of Eacham and Barrine, Atherton, 
Malanda — names which, when heard by those who have made acquaintance with the Tropic Wonderland and 
the Big Scrub, cause a strange quickening of the blood through their veins, a restlessness, a longing to return. 

Australians who have not come under the spell of the " Big Scrub " can hardly vision it. To see it at 
its best, to behold its virgin beauty, and grasp its fertility as field and pasture, one must go " Over the Bump " 
in the mountain train to Kuranda and the Atherton Plateau. Through the suburbs of Cairns, where many 
a pretty bungalow is still sleeping among green mango trees and scarlet poinciana, out into the sugar lands 
nestling below hazy foothills while the grass is still heavy with dew, the little train travels jauntingly, pausing 
for a moment at Freshwater Creek to prepare for the long strong climb over the Bump. 

We then commence one of the most wonderful, enthralling, and unique railroad journeys in 
the world. The train slowly winds into the green, silent scrubland where smooth trunks of tropic 
giants uphold mighty mosques, and where lanes of dappled sunlight shed a dim, religious light through forest 
aisles. Climbing higher and higher, we pass plantations where bananas and pineapples flourish, and trellises 
of granadillas, and gardens where the papaw grows, to perfection. ' Far to the right the Barron Gorge rolls 
back as if in orderly retreat, and fades into the deepest purple. High up, but near at hand, the Glacier 
Rock and Red Bluff rise sheer against the sky, a deeply scored gash of red along their precipitous faces betraying 
the route we follow. The slopes of the range are spangled with the multi-coloured glory of tropical lantana; 
and looking eastwards to the cobalt-blue waters of the Coral Sea, the surging acres of waving sugar-cane 
unfold before us like a verdant well-kept lawn. Indeed, the whole countryside seems swathed in the 
colourful mantle of an Eastern garden. 
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Gorge 



N we go, the Mountain Train 
straining, snorting, shriek- 
ing its shrill warnings, 
mounting ever higher and 
higher towards the clouds. 
Past still green forests and matted scrub, 
past wild bananas and mangoes thriving 
in riotous profusion, around horseshoe 
curves and deep red cuttings, winds the 
narrow steel ribbon. The climb becomes 
exhilarating. Tourists crowd to the windows 
and balconies. With a shrill whistle the Snorting 
Steel Dragon enters the first of the fifteen tun- 
» nels between the base of the mountain and 
Kuranda, and immediately afterwards rounds a 
prominent elbow. Then comes a glimpse of Redlynch 
and Freshwater Valley far, far below. Still climbing up- 
ward, over abysmal gorges and spidery bridges, through 
tunnels and cuttings, out upon narrow ledges where sheer drops 
of hundreds of feet hold our fascinated gaze, until we presently 
reach Stony Creek (664 feet). When the poinciana and cascara are 
in bloom the little station bursts into view a splash of colour, lying 
half hidden beneath the dull red and deepest green of shady mango trees, 
which in summer offer a tempting array of luscious fruit to thirsty travellers. 
The Mountain Train wriggles along the very edge of the Barron Gorge, with the silver 
ribbon of water winding its way a thousand feet far below. Immediately beyond the station, 
the Stony Creek falls often splash against the train windows before leaping in silvery cascades into the 
yawning gorge. 

On the cliff side of the train the cuttings sometimes rise into scarps 400 feet high, alternating with steep 
bare slopes and dense patches of kauri and beanwood forests. It is then that one realises what a supreme 
engineering achievement was the construction of the railroad. Every mile of this line cost £31,000 to build, 
and many lives were lost during the construction. Rounding Red Bluff the scene is, perhaps, the finest on the 
journey. Bathed in sunlight, the Barron Valley far below presents an unforgettable picture. Redlynch is 
clearly visible, and Cairns lies almost hidden in the distance. The dull red squares and vivid greens of cultivated 
areas, the deeper greens of patches of scrub, the purple mountains far away, and the silver thread of the Barron 
River winding out to Coral Seas, provide a panoramic scene of unsurpassed loveliness. 

Now well within the Gorge, the precipitous slopes appear in all their majesty and grandeur. The 
tallest trees which clothe the ravine in a gorgeous sylvan mantle are dwarfed to small proportions by 
the tremendous heights. The Barron flows swiftly over its narrow bed a thousand feet below. Surprise Creek 
is crossed — a charming spot rich in the beauties of the scrub, with a tumbling, sparkling stream leaping joyously 
over its stone-strewn bed. And as the last view of the Valley fades away, and the splendour of the Gorge holds 
us spellbound, there is heard a distant booming of falling water. 

Standing like some gigantic monolith is Robb's Monument, an enormous block of granite that seems 
balanced on the very edge of the precipice. It was hewn away from the face of the mountain when the line 
was built, and named after the constructing engineer. As we lean out of the carriage window to ponder this 
mighty natural landmark, the roar of the cataract takes on a deeper note in our ears, like some great symphony 
of Nature reaching crescendo. We pass Lady Robinson's Lookout, perched on giddy heights above the Devil's 
Pool, and King O'Malley's Chair, another favourite vantage point, follows. The glorious panorama fades as 
we sweep round the final curve, and the thunderous booming grows momentarily more distinct, gradually 
blotting out the panting and clanking of the train which carries us up on this wonderful journey. 



Titan of the Waters 



SUDDENLY the mighty Barron bursts upon our view, a Titan of the Waters, trumpeting with million 
horse-power lungs its age-long challenge to puny man — roaring like some sentient, unleashed demon 
from the " waste wide anarchy of Chaos, dark and deep " in a gigantic wall of seething, milk-white 
water, leaping out of its tortuous, narrow path to plunge in uncontrollable fury over the precipice into a 
rock-strewn chasm more than 700 feet below. The sun, playing on the mists and spray formed by the 
writhing, swirling cascade of water, forms a thousand rainbows — a sublimely beautiful scene that defies the 
brush of the artist or the pen of the writer to adequately describe. 

The Barron has gathered its flood over a watershed thousands of miles square, beginning at the Crater, 
near Herberton, 2,890 feet above sea level, draining one of the highest rainfall areas in Australia, and absorbing 
hundreds of creeks and tiny rivulets in its heaving, tumultuous bosom. The Barron has been harnessed by a 
hydro -electric plant to supply Cairns with light and power. 

Above this orgy of elemental waters, awe-inspiring in its savagery, gorgeously hued butterflies and 
exotic birds of vivid plumage flutter and dart unconcernedly. Gazing at such a scene as this, Man, supremely 
conscious of his insignificance, yet glows within as he realises that he, too, is a part of this gigantic symphony 
of Nature which the Greek pantheists visioned. Far above him the walls of the Falls are covered with mosses, 
ferns, and lichens. Wildflowers peep shyly from out the tangled foliage between the rocks, and the mountain 
tops far above are lost in clouds or swathed in mists. 

Those who are fortunate to see the Barron in flood will carry away with them an imperishable memory 
of grandeur, terrifying and majestic. A torrent of water 300 yards wide and about 40 feet deep rushes 
resistlessly along at a speed of about 20 miles an hour, before tumbling in a seething wall of feathery foam into 
the yawning abysmal depths below. The boiling flood waters shoot over the polished cliff, strike the first 
ledge of rock, and are dashed into foam and mist, rolling billows of vapour being catapulted with terrific force 
in vast fantastic shapes down the entrance of the Titanic avenue of the river beneath. Clouds of 
spray float upward for a thousand feet, condense, and drip in showers of emerald dew- 
drops from the trees on the slopes of the gorge. These black rocks, these monstrous 

avalanches of descending flood waters, speak to the beholder of the terrifying ^^^^^^^m 
immutability of timeless asons. The Night of Time hides for ever the iaj 0^^^^^m, 
birthday of that cataract. It was pouring over the void countless asons ^ 
before the Hyksos Kings swept into Egypt. Empires rose and fell 
conquerors Genghis Khan, Attila, Napoleon lived their little 
hour on the stage of life. Races of men flourished and died ; a 
Nineveh and Tyre and Phoenicia crumbled to the dust ; the jg| 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome 
vanished, and still those waters roll down that 
precipice with a wail of lamentation over the dead 
past .... When one braves the descent and stands 
below the deeply falling waters, individuality 
is lost in the contemplation of the over 
whelming forces of elemental Nature. All is 
gigantic, overpowering. It is as though 
Jupiter of old had hurled his Cyclopean 
thunderbolts at mighty Titans, and left 
the Gorge " with deeps tremendous and 
cloud-capped heights," a memorial to 
an immortal combat. The Barron 
Falls are indeed a thrilling climax to 
the long journey to the Wonderland 




The Charms of Kuranda 



ELUCTANTLY we tear ourselves away from the glorious spectacle of Nature in her most awe-inspiring 
mood, and continue our journey. A mile and a-half further on we reach Kuranda (1,080 feet), one 
of the tourist centres of the Cairns district. This charming mountain resort is ideally situated 
and offers a diversity of attractions to the holiday-maker. The Barron Falls are within comfortable 
walking distance, and King O'Malley's Chair, Lady Robinson's Lookout, and Robb's Monument 
are but a short distance away. Near the Falls, but on the opposite side of the gorge, is the Grey Mare's 
Tail, a thin white streak of water falling many hundreds of feet, while below Lady Robinson's Lookout lie 
the deep still waters of Devil's Pool. 

Day excursions to Surprise Creek and other beauty spots down the gorge can be made by train. In 
the opposite direction the Barron River provides delightful scenery and numerous sandy reaches and deeply 
shaded pools for picnicking. About one and a-half miles up the river are the Fairyland Tea Gardens. A boat 
conveys visitors across the river to natural scrub gardens where palms, ferns, vines, and creepers mingle in 
riotous profusion in cool and dim avenues, amply justifying the appellation of " Fairyland." " The Maze " 
immediately below Kuranda Railway Station is another beauty spot favoured by tourists. A boat crosses 
daily to the opposite side of the Barron River where a guide conducts parties by a circuitous route through 
a paradise of natural scrub scenery. Kauri pines and a bewildering variety of maple, elm, and oak trees make 
tall colonnades and intricate traceries for the high arched dome of the cathedral magnificent, and Nature's 
worshippers traverse long, dim aisles, surfeited with new delights at every turn. Sir John Goodwin Lookout 
may be reached through " The Maze," and the view commanded from this vantage point is well worth the 
climb. Morning tea served under an awning of spreading fan-palms brings to a close a delightful outing. 

Beyond Kuranda the railway follows the Barron River for several miles. Approaching Biboohra the 
line spans the Barron River, and soon afterwards passes the large meatworks. A branch line runs from Biboohra 
to Mount Molloy, a copper-mining town twenty miles distant. Practically the whole of the 
area served by the Cairns railroad is rich in mineral deposits. Copper and tin are the 
: \ b':f^f\ chief products, but silver-lead, wolfram, and other metals are also mined. Mareeba 

(1,325 feet) is situated on the Barron River. It is one of the important 
centres of this mining area, but the new co-operative bacon factory 
P|panBL||rttt^ *lHfch near ^ e station, and the tobacco plantations, are indications that 

mining is no longer solely responsible for the district's prosperity. 
Here we leave the main line. It passes on to Forsayth, 263 
miles from Cairns, with branches to Mount Mulligan — 
' )talD ' e for lts coa ^ mine- Irvinebank, Mount Garnet, 
and Mungana, all copper and tin mining centres. At 
Chillagoe, near Mungana, there are magnificent caves 
jk of large extent and castle-like construction, in 
v/hich stalactites and stalagmites make varied 
and beautiful formations. The principal cave 
is about three miles from the town, and 
intending visitors should arrange for guides 
and transport. The newly discovered caves 
at Mungana, also of great beauty and 
extent, indicate that the further ex- 
ploration of this remarkable tract of 
i country will bring additional geological 
H wonders to light. The largest cave 
discovered at Chillagoe- — the Royal 
Arch — is 170 feet long, more than 100 
feet broad, and 40 feet high. 
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Atherton Tableland 
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UT we must hasten on to the If 
fertile Tablelands. At Tolga 
Junction one line runs to 
Ravenshoe, 39 miles distant, 
and the other — the route we 
are taking — to Millaa Millaa, 37 miles 
away. Tolga, 2,475 feet above sea level, is 
on the fringe of the far-famed Atherton 
Tableland, a fertile area of rich red vol- 
canic soil, 3,000 feet above sea level. Won- 
derful indeed is the geological origin of this 
vast area of 12,000 square miles, whose 300,000 
acres of chocolate soil often reach a depth of ™ 
from 30 to 40 feet ! The volcanoes which had 
been quiescent in Cretaceous times burst forth at 
the end of that period into a series of great eruptions, 
introducing the mountain-building Tertiary era. From 
great volcanic foci were emitted voluminous lava flows 
and clouds of volcanic ash which spread across the Cretaceous ^ 
barrens far and wide. This was to be for Queensland one of 
the most important events of its geological history. From it resulted 
the volcanic soils which were to make vast areas " blossom as the rose.' 
In North Queensland, where the last terrestrial outbursts occurred, the 
12,000 square miles of the Atherton Plateau were inundated by olivine-basaltic 
outpourings, and the explosive crater lakes of Eacham and Barrine were left to mark the^^H 
scene. So rich is this soil of the Plateau that crops have been grown on the same land for 
twenty years without the use of an ounce of fertiliser. Permanently watered by numerous streams, and 
with a good annual rainfall, the possibilities of this wonderfully fertile region are unlimited. Jungle once 
covered the whole of the Tableland, but now from Tolga onwards there are miles of cultivation where maize- 
covered fields roll away interminably. 

Maize is Queensland's chief cereal. Approximately 3,700,000 bushels, or more than 50 per cent, of 
the total crop of the Commonwealth, is produced in this State, and 20 per cent, of the output of the State is 
grown on the Atherton Tableland. The reliable seasonal rainfall assures a crop every year, and is the principal 
factor enabling that district to enjoy an average yield per acre in excess of the average in all other districts. 

The Tourist, assuming that his visit will be brief, may journey to Yungaburra, Malanda, or Atherton, 
and make one of those townships his headquarters on the Tableland. All are situated at an altitude of more 
than 2,000 feet, and offer modern hotel accommodation with excellent tourist services. The principal sights 
are readily accessible either by train or road. 

Nearing Yungaburra dairying supplants agriculture, and beautiful undulating country is crossed 
where the grass is of the most vivid green. Indeed, the colours of the Tableland are exquisite, and the beholder 
would be hard to please who does not find keen delight in the contrasting and varying tones of reds and greens, 
the drifting fleecy white patches of low-swinging clouds, the brilliant sunlight, and the deep cerulean blue of 
the sky. 

Malanda, the next station, is another favourite resort, nine miles from Yungaburra, and 2,403 feet abov6 
sea level. Tourists delight in visiting the pretty picnic spots near the Johnstone River Falls and bathing in 
the pool. The Glen Allyn Falls also are within easy access, the jungle-cooled waters falling 90 feet. Jungle 
Avenue is within walking distance of the hotel at Malanda, or a half -hour's journey by car from Yungaburra 
or Atherton. It is a private reserve containing splendid examples of North Queensland timbers. Here, 
together with other native fauna, can be seen the rare tree-climbing kangaroo. 





The Crater Lakes 
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HE railroad continues to 
rise all the way to Millaa 
Millaa until an altitude of 
2,689 feet is reached. Even 
in midsummer the days, 
though warm and sunny, are keenly 
invigorating, and the nights are de- 
ightfully cool throughout the year. In- 
deed, it never seems to be hot on the 
Atherton Tableland, and it has often been 
found necessary to use blankets and light log 
fires during Christmas time. Millaa Millaa, 
newly carved out of the scrub, is an important 
timber town. There are several falls in the 
vicinity, the best of which are the Zillie and Millaa 
Millaa Falls, both dropping more than sixty feet. 
The tourist should not miss a visit to the celebrated 
crater lakes of Eacham and Barrine, which are only a few 
tsfzy ' miles from Yungaburra. These two lakes were known to 
the aborigines as " Yeetcham " and " Barrang." Lake Eacham, 
the best known of the crater lakes in the district, is a calm, 
silent sheet of water on the line of parting between the Johnstone 
and Barron Rivers, 46 chains long and 36 chains broad, with an area 
of 130 acres. The surface is ultramarine in colouring, and its waters, which 
have a depth of 225 feet, are perfectly fresh and absolutely pure, containing 
myriads of small fish as well as that peculiar hybrid product of evolution, the platypus. 
No matter how heavy the rains, Lake Eacham never overflows, and, indeed, gives little indication 
of having risen above its normal level. Yet, strange to relate, campers in fine weather have measured a 
regular daily rise and fall of four inches in its surface ! To account for this phenomenon it has been suggested 
that the lake in some peculiar way is subject to tidal influence. The surface of the lake is by aneroid 
measurement 2,473 feet above sea level, and the walls of the crater are 100 feet higher. These are composed 
of volcanic tuff or ash beds, and are extremely soft and crumbly. Matted tropical jungle drops steeply to 
the water's edge. 

The stillness and mystery of Eacham is an almost palpable thing. The aborigines are said to regard 
the lake with superstitious dread, and they cannot be induced to enter its waters. They have a curious legend 
about an immense cedar log which passes occasionally from one lake to the other by a subterranean passage, 
and one day will become a gigantic crocodile (canyahra) out of whose gaping jaws will emerge a mighty black- 
fellow called " Murgalainya." According to the story told to the late Archie Meston, " Murgalainya " once 
lived on the earth, at a remote period, and had his camp on the north peak of Bellenden-Ker, still called 
" Murgalainya Booroomba," or the " camp of Murgalainya." 

Circling the margin of Eacham is the " Appian Way." The swimming pool may be reached by rowing 
to the far side, and many happy hours can be spent in exploring the deeply wooded banks along the water's 
edge, where trees and undergrowth, creepers, vines, orchids, and tree ferns of all kinds mingle in riotous 
profusion. 

Lake Barrine lies about three miles north of Lake Eacham, and is the largest of the caldera lakes on 
the Tableland. The new main road from Yungaburra to Cairns— the Gillies Highway — which traverses richly 
timbered country and which is considered by travellers to be one of the most beautiful scenic highways in 
Australia, passes alongside its banks. An accommodation house is delightfully situated on the very edge 
of the lake. 




An Enchanted Land 
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YING about seven and a-half miles east-south-east of Herberton, and easily accessible 
by road from Yungaburra, is the so-called Herberton "Crater" at Mount Hypipamee, which occurs 
in granite country on the left bank of the Upper Barron River. As the tourist climbs the hill he is 
suddenly confronted with an immense elliptical aperture in the earth descending to a sheet of 
shimmering water at a depth below its rim varying from 200 feet to 300 feet. 



Mount Hypipamee's aperture apparently is a pipe by which molten basaltic lava escaped from the 
magma below the earth's surface. When these escapes are accompanied by explosive phenomena, they form 
volcanoes, and the Mount Hypipamee " crater " may have been the conduit of a former volcano. The 
occurrence of this " crater " is probably unique in Australia. Set in all the beauty of North Queensland's 
peerless rain-belt scrub at an altitude approaching 3,000 feet above sea level, Mount Hypipamee typifies the 
explosive character of the final phase of vulcanism in North Queensland. 

Tourists also will find much interest and enjoyment in the district at the terminus of the Ravenshoe 
line. After leaving Atherton the railroad climbs the Herberton Range — noted for its salubrious climate — ■ 
passing the Carrington Falls en route. Herberton (2,890 feet), on the Wild River, was once a busy mining 
centre. The field was opened by John Newell in 1879 after the first Palmer rush had petered out, and tin was 
found in payable quantities near the present township. Crushing began in 1883, and during the succeeding 
seven years Herberton saw its " roaring days." Small but rich ore deposits are being profitably worked by 
parties of miners. It is worthy of note that temperate fruits grow to perfection on the Great Plateau. 

But the Far North is a Land of Magic, possessing riches incalculable. It is a land where Nature 
with lavish hand buried untold wealth beneath soil of wonderful depth and fertility, and then 
crowned her generosity by growing crops and fruits to perfection, and innumerable varieties of 
beautiful decorative timbers which are the envy of the world. Ravenshoe, like Millaa Millaa, is 
one of the newer settlements, standing 2,968 feet above sea level. At Tumoulin, about five 
miles nearer Cairns, the Queensland railways reach their highest point — 3,162 feet. 
A few miles from Ravenshoe are the beautiful Millstream Falls, which are 
accessible by motor car. The Tully Falls, second only to the Barron 
Falls in grandeur, are seventeen miles distant by road. There are 
golf links at Ravenshoe, and the district is rich in picturesque 
streams and smaller falls, all within easy walking distance of 
the township. To complete the circular tour it is necessary 
to travel from the Atherton Tableland to Cairns via 

Gillies Range Road. This scenic highway provides a ■ 

fitting finale for the Hinterland tour, and leaves ^ \ 

lasting impressions of tropical luxuriance, impressive 
mountain ranges, and far-flung valleys. The road jj 
itself is an engineering achievement, and winds 
its sinuous course for more than twenty-nine 
miles, terminating on the lowlands at Gordon 
vale. Few panoramas can compare with the 
view from Heale's Outlook at 2,000 feet, 
when the eye, travelling over a serried 
array of lower heights and gorges, finally jj 
rests on the towering Walsh Pyramid, 
one of the principal landmarks. From 
Gordonvale to Cairns is but a short 
journey by rail or road, and its ac 
complishment brings to an end a 
unique and wonderful tour. 




Tourist Concession Tickets 



Southern Capitals to Brisbane 



Brisbane-Cairns 



Tourists travelling from Southern Capitals to Brisbane 
may, at any time of the year, obtain Return Rail Tickets 
at the following substantially reduced fares : — 

Via Kyogle or Wallan-garra 



From Adelaide 
From Melbourne 
From Sydney 

To obtain these reduced fares, 
amounts must be deposited when 
to be used as indicated below : — 



From Adelaide 
From Melbourne 
From Sydney 

Tickets are available by either 
travel to Brisbane via Kyogle, and 
or vice versa. 



1st Class. 2nd Class. 

£ s. d. £ 5. d. 

16 5 10 16 6 

12 10 8 6 6 

7 13 5 2 6 

the following additional 

tickets are purchased, 



1st Class. 

£ s. d. 

5 5 

4 

2 9 6 



2nd Class. 
£ 5. d. 
3 10 
2 13 6 
1 13 



route. Passengers may 
return via Wallan-garra 



Via Tweed Heads and Wallan-garra 

Passengers from Sydney to Brisbane also have the choice 
of other routes, thus : — 

1st Class. 
£ s. d. 

Via Tweed Heads . . . . . . 7 18 

Via Wallan-garra and return via 

Tweed Heads or vice versa . . 7 15 6 



2nd Class. 
£ s. d. 
5 9 



The additional amounts to be deposited at the 
purchasing these tickets are as follows : — 

1st Class 



5 5 9 
time of 



Via Tweed Heads 

Via Wallan-garra and return via 
Tweed Heads or vice versa 



£ s. 
2 11 



2 10 3 



2nd Class. 
£ s. d. 
1 15 1 

1 14 9 



The amounts deposited at the time of purchasing Rail 
Tickets may be expended by tourists on various short tours 
by rail, road, launch, and steamer in and around Brisbane — 
as advertised in the publication " Brisbane, Short Tours," 
and on inclusive holiday excursions to numerous South 
Queensland Tourist Resorts as advertised in the publication 
" Summer Holiday Haunts," available at Government Tourist 
Bureaux — or they may be used in part payment for tourist 
concession rail tickets from Brisbane to Gladstone, Mackay, 
Proserpine or Tully in conjunction with inclusive tours to 
Barrier Reef island resorts, or to Cairns. See opposite column. 

Tourists who travel under this system receive genuine 
concessions and free travel Service at Government Tourist 
Bureaux. 



Tourists travelling from Brisbane to Cairns may obtain, 
at the Queensland Government Tourist Bureau, George 
Street, Brisbane, at any time of the year, single or return 
tickets available between Brisbane and Cairns at the following 
concession fares :— 



Brisbane to Cairns and return 
Brisbane to Cairns or vice versa 
(Single Journey) 



1st Class. 
£ s. d. 
9 18 
4 19 



2nd Class. 
£ s. d. 
5 17 
2 18 6 



To obtain these reduced fares the following additional 
amounts must be deposited when tickets are purchased : — 



On Return Tickets 
On Single Tickets 



1st Class. 2nd Class. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

4 14 9 2 12 6 

2 7 6 1 6 3 



These additional amounts may be expended in payment 
for inclusive tours in the Cairns Hinterland arranged through 
the Queensland Government Tourist Bureau, covering rail 
and road transport, hotel accommodation, inspection fees, &c. 

Tickets for the single rail journey are issued at the reduced 
fares quoted above, conditionally upon the tourist booking 
the forward or return journey by ship through the Queensland 
Government Tourist Bureau. 

Tourists travelling to Brisbane from Southern Capitals 
on Tourist Concession Tickets outlined in the opposite 
column may use the amounts they deposit when purchasing 
tickets to Brisbane in part payment of single or return 
tickets from Brisbane to Cairns. If this be done, the 
additional amounts required for single or return tickets 
available between Brisbane and Cairns are as follows : — 

Single. Return. 
1st CI. 2nd CI. 1st CI. 2nd CI. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 



Passengers — 
Ex Adelaide 
Ex Melbourne 
Ex Sydney 



Nil Nil 4 13 2 7 

19 00505 18 0336 
296156786440 



The usual deposits for tours in the Cairns Hinterland 
must be lodged when tickets are purchased, i.e. :— 



On Return Ticket 
On Single Ticket 



1st Class. 
£ s. d. 
4 14 9 
2 7 6 



2nd Class. 
£ s. d. 
2 12 6 
1 6 3 



BRISBANE — CAIRNS SUNSHINE EXPRESS. 





Time Table of Express Trains 



Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane to Cairns 



Northward 



Miles. 

191 

191 

590 

590 

966 
1090 

1203 

1203 
1530 

1599 

1801 

2035 
2135 



Melbourne 

Albury 

Change Trains. 
Albury 

Sydney 

Change Trains. 
Sydney 

Coffs Harbour . . 

Casino 

do 

South Brisbane . . 

Change Trains. 
Brisbane Cent. . . 



Gladstone 
do. . . 

Rockhampton 
do. . . 



Mackay . 
do. . 

Townsville 
do. . 

Cardwell . 
do. . 



p.m. 

dep 6 DAILY EX. SUN. 

Dinner in Diner 

arr 10 20 



2246 Cairns 



dep 10 40 

a.m. Breakfast in Diner 
arr 8 55 

p.m. 

dep 7 40 DAILY 
a.m. 

dep 7 16 Breakfast in Diner 

arr 10 58 
dep 11 8 

p.m. Lunch in Diner 
arr 2 30 

p.m. 

dep 7 30 TUE., THUR., SUN 
a.m. 

arr 8 50 Breakfast 
dep 9 10 

arr 1 1 35 Refreshments 

p.m. 
dep 12 5 

Lunch and dinner in 
Diner 

arr 7 50 Refreshments 
dep 8 20 
a.m. 

arr 6 45 Breakfast 
dep 7 30 TUES., THUR., SAT 

arr 1 1 30 Lunch 
dep 11 50 
p.m. 

arr 4 50 Detrain 



Miles. 

Cairns 

111 Cardwell .. 

do. . , 

211 Townsville 

do. . 

445 Mackay . . 

do. . , 



647 Rockhampton 

do 

716 Gladstone 

do 

1043 Brisbane Cent. . . 

Change Trains. 
1043 South Brisbane . . 



Southward 

a.m. 

.. dep 9 20 MON., WED., FR1. 
p.m. 
arr 2 10 Lunch 
dep 2 35 

arr 6 35 Dinner 
dep 8 
a.m. 

arr 6 20 
dep 6 45 

Breakfast and lunch 
in Diner 

p.m. 

arr 1 58 Refreshments 
dep 2 20 

arr 4 45 Dinner 
dep 5 5 
a.m. 

arr 6 30 WED., FRI., SUN. 



1 156 Casino 

do 

1280 Coffs Harbour . . 

1656 Sydney 

Change Trains. 
1656 Sydney 

2055 Albury 

Change Trains. 
2055 Albury . . 

2246 Melbourne 



dep 11 Daily 

Lunch in Diner 

p.m. 

arr 2 40 
dep 2 50 

Dinner in Diner 

dep 6 32 

a.m. 
arr 6 57 

p.m. 

dep 8 20 DAILY 
a.m. 

arr 7 Refreshments 



dep 7 30 DAILY 

Breakfast in Diner, 
arr 1 1 30 Detrain 



Notes 

A train also leaves Brisbane at 7"30 p.m. on Fridays running to Townsville only to the same times as shown above 
and arriving there on Sundays. Passengers may continue to Cairns by rail motor leaving Townsville at 7-30 a.m. on 
Mondays. Similarly a rail motor leaves Cairns for Townsville at 7'0 a.m. on Tuesdays, connecting with a train leaving 
Townsville at 8 - p.m., arriving Brisbane 6 - 30 a.m. on Thursdays. 

During the winter season (approximately from May to October) the train service is augmented. Particulars will 
be supplied on request. 

Plunge and shower baths with hot and cold water services are available to train travellers at moderate charges at 
Brisbane Central, Rockhampton, and Townsville stations. Application should be made at the Railway Refreshment Rooms. 

The observation car attached to the rear of the Brisbane-Cairns and Cairns- Brisbane mail trains may be used by 
first-class sleeping-car passengers without extra charge. 

A dining car is attached to the trains between Rockhampton and Mackay. 

The attention of tourists is drawn to the fact that a short motor tour of Rockhampton is arranged for passengers 
while the northbound Brisbane-Townsville-Cairns mail trains wait there. The cost of the tour is two shillings. Bookings 
should be made at the offices of the Queensland Government Tourist Bureau or with the train conductor before arrival 
at Gladstone. 
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